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The United Nations in Action in Paris 
By Water W. VAN Kirk 


Dr. Van Kirk, Executive Secretary of the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches, attended the UN Assembly in Paris as an observer until October 19. 


Six weeks have elapsed since the doors of the Palais 
de Chaillot in Paris were opened to the United Nations. 
During this period the General Assembly has been in con- 
tinuous session. The Security Council has met at the 
call of its President to deal with such specific issues as 
Palestine and the Berlin blockade. The troubled world 
situation as of late September seemed likely to test the 
capacity of the United Nations effectively to function as 
an instrument of international peace and security. The 
Berlin blockade; the murder of Count Bernadotte; the 
stalemate in the negotiations on international control of 
atomic energy; the political unrest in Korea, Greece and 
Indonesia; the counter-influences reflected in the actions 
of those who favored and those who opposed the European 
Recovery Program; the agitation occasioned by the de- 
bate on the use of the “veto” ; and the prospective partition- 
ing of Germany were among the issues that had engendered 
doubts as to the outcome of the Paris deliberations of the 
United Nations. 


1. The General Assembly 
A. The Opening Debate 

The opening debate in the General Assembly was begun 
on September 23 and continued for a period of six days. 
In response to the roll call of member states, 39 delegates 
of as many nations mounted the rostrum to set forth the 
views of their respective governments concerning the 
problems confronting the United Nations. 

As the debate continued it became clear that the cleavage 
between Russia and the West would plague the Assembly 
and render difficult, if not improbable, the reaching of 
definitive conclusions on the more controversial issues. 

Secretary of State Marshall’s speech was conciliatory 
in tone but none the less positive in defining the minimum 
essentials of a just and durable peace. Mr. Marshall 
extolled those provisions of the Charter which reflected 
concepts of freedom of thought, conscience, religion, 
opinion and expression. He stated that “Systematic and 
deliberate denial of basic human rights lie at the root of 
most of our troubles and threaten the work of the United 
Nations.” He appealed to the Assembly to approve by 
an overwhelming majority the Draft Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. He asked for a Palestine free from strife; 
a unified and independent Korea; a Greece made secure 


against outside interference; a negotiated settlement in 
Indonesia; continuation of mediation efforts respecting 
Kashmir; early adoption of an international system of 
control of atomic energy; and a progressive reduction of 
conventional armaments. 

Andrei Y. Vishinsky, leader of the Soviet delegation, 
repeated his 1947 charges of war-mongering against the 
Soviet Republics. He declared that the Marshall Plan, 
far from contributing to the economic stablization of 
Europe, was actually worsening the position of the parti- 
cipating countries and undermining their economic and 
political independence. He accused the United States of 
harboring ambitions of world domination. To this end, 
the United States, he alleged, was supporting reactionary 
and monarcho-fascist regimes and groups in certain 
countries and was seeking to suppress what he described 
as “democratic national liberation movements” in still 
other countries. He held the United States to be respon- 
sible for the current impasse with respect to atomic energy 
negotiations. He concluded by recommending to the 
permanent members of the Security Council a reduction 
by one-third during one year of all present land, naval and 
air forces. 

Ernest Bevin of the United Kingdom was unsparing in 
his criticism of the Soviet Union. “If the black fury, the 
incalculable disaster of atomic war should fall upon us,” 
said Mr. Bevin, “one power [Russia], by refusing its 
cooperation in the control and development of these great 
new forces for the good of humanity, will alone be respon- 
sible for the evils which may be visited upon mankind.” 
He characterized as “utter nonsense” the assertion of Mr. 
Vishinsky that a “cold war” was being waged by the West 
against the Soviet Union. “There has been a war of 
nerves,” said Mr. Bevin, “but it has not been started by us. 
It began immediately the war ended. May I ask: What 
about the war of nerves on Turkey that kept her mobilized 
so long? Why the perpetual war of nerves, involving in 
this case actual fighting against the lawfully elected Greek 
government and the valiant and sorely tried Greek people ? 
We know the reason. It is that the Soviet spider wants 
Greece within its web. If the cold war is to stop let those 
who started this war lift the finger and order it to be 
stopped.” 

It was in this atmosphere of distrust that the opening 
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debate in the General Assembly was carried forward. More 
than in any prior session of the Assembly, there was a 
disposition on the part of certain powers, both great and 
small, to meet the Soviet charges with counter-charges, 
and to abandon the tactics of mild and indirect retort, for 
a more direct and condemnatory assault on the policies of 
the Soviet Union. 


B. General Assembly Agenda 


Among the major issues included in the General As- 
sembly agenda the following are deserving of special men- 
tion: threats to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece; the problem of the independence of 
Korea; the problem of the “veto” in the Security Coun- 
cil; advisability of establishing a Permanent Committee 
of the General Assembly ; Reports of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; Draft International Declaration of Human 
Rights; Draft Convention on Genocide; Refugees and 
Displaced Persons; Draft Protocol on Narcotic Drugs: 
Reduction of Conventional Armaments; Palestine. 


C. Political and Security Issues 
a. International Control of Atomic Energy 


On all hands it was conceded that international control 
of atomic energy was the most important single issue 
before the General Assembly. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in its third report, had reached the conclusion that 
“The failure to achieve agreement on the international 
control of atomic energy arises from a situation that is 
beyond the competence of this Commission.” In this situa- 
tion, the Commission concluded that no useful purpose 
could be served by carrying on negotiations at the Com- 
mission level. Jt was recommended that “until such time 
as the General Assembly finds that this situation no longer 
exists, or until such time as... the permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission find, through prior 
consultation, that there exists a basis of agreement on the 
international control of atomic energy, negotiations in the 
Atomic Energy Commission be suspended.” 

In the Political and Security Committee, Canada pre- 
sented a resolution asking the General Assembly to ap- 
prove the conclusions and recommendations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The USSR submitted a proposal 
to the effect that the Atomic Energy Commission be in- 
structed to continue its work with a view to the simul- 
taneous conclusion and entry into force of two conventions 
—one on prohibition of atomic weapons and one on con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


A sub-cominittee was appointed to consider these and 
other proposals. The Russian proposal was vigorously 
attacked by Warren R. Austin, of the United States dele- 
gation. He made it clear that his government stood 
adamant for a veto-less system of international ownership 
and control of atomic energy facilities and stated that this 
system must be put into operation before the United 
States would relinquish its atomic bombs. The delegate 
of the USSR countered by saying that his government 
would “never, never” accept the America plan. He at- 
tacked Mr. Austin for telling “fairy tales about alleged 
closed doors and iron curtains.” 

The sub-committee turned down the Russian proposal. 
It then voted, 8 to 3, to support an amended form of the 
Canadian resolution, which called upon the six permanent 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission—the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, plus Canada 
—to consult together in order to determine when there 
exists a basis for agreement. at which time the Atomic 


Energy Commission would resume its discussions. This 
compromise proposal had been insisted upon by the dele. 
gates of many of the smaller states who were appalled over 


the prospect of abrupt discontinuance of further negotia- 
tions. 


The Political and Security Committee on October 20, by 
a vote of 41 to 6, adopted a resolution that (a) approved 
the majority plan for control of atomic energy, initially 
introduced by the United States; (b) revived the Atomic 
Energy Commission ; and (c) called on the Big Five and 
Canada to hold private talks on “whether there is a basis 
of agreement.” It is this resolution that will be debated, 
in due time, by the General Assembly. Its adoption by 
the General Assembly is anticipated. j 


b. Conventional Armaments 


Mr. Vishinsky of the USSR in the course of the general 
debate had proposed that the five permanent members of 
the Security Council reduce their armaments by one- 
third in the course of one year; that atomic weapons be 
prohibited and that a central body to oversee the imple- 
mentation of arms reduction agreements be established 
within the framework of the Security Council. 


This, along with other proposals on conventional arma- 
ments, was placed before the Political and Security Com- 
mittee. Ambassador Warren R. Austin, speaking for 
the United States, reminded the Committee that 9 of the 
11 members of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments had agreed upon what they considered the essential 
principles which should govern the formulation of pro- 
posals for the regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. The Soviet Union, he explained, had not 
accepted these principles. Moreover, Mr. Austin pointed 
out that reduction of armaments was conditioned upon 
the achieving of a sense of world confidence and security. 
The following inquiries were then directed to the Soviet 
Union by Frederic H. Osborn of the United States dele- 
gation: Will you signify the cessation of the Soviet ex- 
pansionist drive by withdrawing your Fifth Column from 
friendly nations? Will you agree to safeguards, including 
verification and control not subject to the veto? Will you 
open up your country so that other nations can know what 
goes on there and can be relieved of the fear which induces 
them to arm? 

Jacob A. Malik, for the Soviet Union, accused Mr. 
Osborn of “hysterical incantations” and “cynical and 
slanderous statements about the Soviet Union.” He 
further charged that the United States was trying to im- 
pose a control system favorable only to American interests. 

Following many days of discussion the sub-committee 
of the Political and Security Committee rejected the Soviet 
resolution for the prohibition of the atomic bomb and a 
one-third reduction of the armed forces of the Big Five. 
The sub-committee then voted, 7 to 2, to approve a Bel- 
gian resolution which referred the disarmament discus- 
sions hack to the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. Due to the insistence of many of the smaller states, 
the resolution as adopted by the sub-committee avoided 
criticism of the Soviet Union but urged, on the contrary, 
that all eleven members of the Commission, including 
Russia, cooperate “to the utmost of their powers.” The 
Belgian resolution, as approved by the sub-committee. 
agreed with the Western Powers that disarmament could 
be attained only in an atmosphere of international con- 
fidence, but went one step further by saying that confidence 
would be helped along if states released information on 
the strength of their armed forces. 
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c. Mexican Resolution on Peace Treaties 


With a unanimity only rarely achieved in the Political 
and Security Committee, approval was given to a resolu- 
tion, introduced by Mexico, urging Big Five cooperation 
and a speedier settlement of peace treaties not yet con- 
cluded. The clear intent of the resolution was to relax 
somewhat the tensions that had developed in Paris over 
such questions as the atomic bomb and the Berlin blockade. 

As approved by the Political and Security Committee 
for reference to the General Assembly, the Mexican resolu- 
tion recommends that “powers signatory to the Moscow 
agreement of December 24, 1945, and powers which sub- 
sequently acceded thereto. . . redouble their efforts in a 
spirit of solidarity and mutual understanding to secure 
in the briefest possible time final settlement of the war 
and the conclusion of all peace settlements.” 

Col. William R. Hodgson of Australia characterized 
the Committee’s action on the Mexican resolution as “a 
harbinger of hope.” N. Ohn of Burma said it was “a 
turning point in United Nations history.” John Foster 
Dulles endorsed the resolution on behalf of the United 
States. Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom 
said he attached the utmost importance to the resolution. 
Alexander E. Bogomolov of the USSR said his country 
viewed the resolution as of “considerable significance.” 
Manuel Trucco of Chile called the resolution “the first 
symptom of common sense.” 

The General Assembly, on November 3, gave unani- 
mous approval to the Mexican resolution. 

d. The Balkan Situation 

The debate on the explosive Balkan situation got under 
way in the Political and Security Committee on October 
26. John Foster Dulles, for the United States, gave full 
backing to the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, which had asked for a warning to Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria to stop aiding Greek guerrillas with 
arms and refuge. The United States, Britain, France and 
China had submitted a resolution to extend the life of the 
Special Balkan Committee and Mr. Dulles spoke in sup- 
port of this resolution. The documents of the Special 
Balkan Committee, in the view of Mr. Dulles, were full 
of evidence that the Greek guerrillas were using Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Bulgaria as bases. This charge was 
supported by spokesmen of the United Kingdom, France 
and China. 

Ales Bebler of Yugoslavia, in a three-hour speech, ac- 
cused the United States of transforming Greece into a 
giant military base as a possible bridgehead against the 
Soviet Union. He declared that the trouble in Greece 
could be traced to “foreign intervention” by the United 
States and Britain. Andrei Y. Vishinsky of the Soviet 
Union characterized the report of the UN Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans as “a pile of garbage.” He asked 
that the Committee be dissolved. 


D. Social and Humanitarian Issues 

a. Human Rights 

The Draft Declaration of Human Rights, as approved 
by the Commission on Human Rights, has gone through 
a process of intensive and critical examination by the Third 
Committee. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights, at the outset of the 
general debate explained that the Declaration formed only 
a part of the International Bill of Human Rights and that 
the completion of a Covenant on Human Rights in the 
form of a treaty with measures of implementation was 
also essential. Speaking of the Declaration itself Mrs. 
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Roosevelt said: “It is of primary importance that we keep 
clearly in mind the basic character of the document. It 
is not a treaty ; it is not an international agreement. It is 
not and does not purport to be a statement of law or of 
legal obligation. It is a Declaration of basic principles 
of human rights and freedoms, to be stamped with the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly by formal vote of its 
members.” 

The debate in Committee has been under way for many 
weeks. The Declaration, as a whole, has been attacked by 
the Russians and certain of the states of Eastern Europe 
as too political in content and not sufficiently economic in 
content. These critics have charged that the Draft 
Declaration is ominously silent on the need of combating 
fascism and war-mongering. It has been further charged 
that the Draft Declaration is not sufficiently explicit with 
regard to the duties and obligations of the individual re- 
specting the state. 

The Brazilian delegation introduced an amendment 
which specified that the rights of man derive from the 
fact that “man is created in the image of God.” <A Soviet 
delegate objected to this amendment on the ground that 
in Russia the postulate that man was created in God’s 
image was “much disputed.” The amendment was de- 
feated, not because of Soviet opposition but because the 
majority of the Commission held to the view that the doc- 
trine of God could not be established by the fiat of a Gen- 
eral Assembly declaration. 


Thus far not more than four of the 28 Articles of the 
Draft Declaration have been approved by the Third Com- 
mittee. No consideration has vet been given to Article 
16, which deals with the question of religious freedom. 


b. Genocide 

Acting under instructions of the 1947 General Assem- 
bly, the Economic and Social Council has submitted to the 
1948 General Assembly a Draft Convention on Genocide. 
The Draft Convention has been before the Legal Com- 
mittee for many weeks. 

The discussion has been marked by vigorous clashes of 
opinion. The various delegations opposing the Draft 
Convention sought to refer the entire document to the 
future International Law Commission. The Committee 
voted, 38 to 7, against reference, with 4 abstentions. This 
vote would seem to indicate that a Convention on Geno- 
cide will go before the General Assembly before adjourn- 
ment. 

During the subsequent debate in the Legal Committee 
strong criticism was directed against the inclusion of 
“political” and “cultural” groups in the Draft Convention. 
In Article II reference is made to “acts committed with 
the intent to destroy a national, racial, religious or political 
group, on grounds of the national or racial origin, religious 
belief or political opinion of its members.” The effort to 
strike out the reference to “political” groups was over- 
whelmingly defeated. The Russians led the fight for dele- 
tion. The United States took a firm stand for the inclus- 
ion of “political” groups. 

It was a different story with “cultural” groups. In 
Article III of the Draft Convention reference was made 
to acts “‘committed with the intent to destroy the language, 
religion or culture of a national, racial or religious group 
on grounds of the national or racial origin or religious 
belief of its members.” The Legal Committee on October 
25 in a sudden reversal of an earlier decision voted, 25 to 
16, to exclude “cultural” genocide from the proposed con- 
vention. 
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Il. The Security Council 
A. Berlin Blockade 


The question of the Berlin blockade came before the 
Security Council on October 4. The United States, Great 
Britain and France had united in characterizing the situa- 
tion resulting from the Soviet imposition of restrictions 
on transport and communications between the Western 
zones of occupation and Berlin as a “threat to the peace.” 
Hence the reference to the Security Council. 

The question as to the competence of the Security Coun- 
cil to consider the Berlin issue was vigorously challenged 
by Mr. Vishinsky of the USSR and as vigorously affirmed 
by Philip C. Jessup of the United States, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom and Alexandre Parodi 
of France. The Security Council decided by 9 votes to 
2 (the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR) to place the Berlin 
question on its agenda. Mr. Vishinsky immediately an- 
nounced that his delegation considered this action a 
violation of the Charter and that he would not participate 
in the discussions. Dimitri Z. Manuilsky of the Ukrainian 
SSR made a similar statement. 

The six so-called “neutral” members of the Security 
Council spent many days in search of a compromise for- 
mula that would be acceptable to Russia and the Western 
powers. This formula, in substance, recommended that 
the blockade be lifted at once, that the four occupying 
powers arrange for the use of the Soviet sponsored mark 
as the sole currency for Berlin, and that the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the United States, the United Kingdom, the USSR 
and France resume discussions of the over-all German 
question. 

When this compromise resolution was put to a vote in 
the Security Council on October 25 it was vetoed by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 
The final vote was 9 to 2 with the Ukraine lining up with 
Russia. This was the twenty-seventh veto exercised by 
the Soviet Union in the Security Council. 

Contrary to what had been expected, the Foreign Vinis- 
ters of the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
have not thus far made any move to bring the Berlin ques- 
tion before the General Assembly. In a joint communique 
(October 27) the three Foreign Ministers declared their 
readiness loyally to conform to the principles of the com- 
promise resolution and that, as far as they were concerned, 
the question was still on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Press reports from Paris would seem to indicate that 
postponement of further action on the Berlin blockade 
had been motivated by the hope that the six “neutrals” 
on the Security Council would be able to produce. still 
another compromise resolution. There was also the feel- 
ing that it would be wise to defer further action until after 
the Presidential election on November 2. 


B. Palestine 


The Palestine question has been before the Security 
Council at frequent intervals during October. INrorMa- 
TION SERVICE (October 16, 1948) carried an analysis of 
the final report of the UN Mediator, the late Count Folke 
Bernadotte. It was there reported that Secretary Mar- 
shall, speaking for the United States, and British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, on behalf of the United Kingdom, had 
urged the General Assembly to accept the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the Bernadotte report. 

Meanwhile, on October 14, Ralph Bunche, Acting 


Mediator, reported to the Security Council that there was 
an “increasing tendency, especially of late, for the parties 
concerned to ignore their responsibilities under the truce 
resolutions. . . . I fear that if the present tendency con- 
tinues, a reasonable minimum of cooperation will soon be 
lacking, with consequences of utmost seriousness to the 
preservation of the truce and its continued supervision.” 


Dr. Bunche’s misgivings were quickly confirmed. Large 
scale fighting broke out in the Negeb desert area between 
the Israeli and Egyptian forces. On October 19 Dr, 
Bunche advised the Security Council that an appeal for a 
temporary unconditional cease-fire “has been accepted by 
the Egyptian Government on the sole condition that it be 
accepted by Israel... . The Israeli reply, on the other hand, 
amounts to a rejection, since it offers to negotiate but 
ignores entirely the request for a cease-fire.” 


As the fighting continued in the Negeb it became clear 
that the Israeli forces had achieved a clear cut victory over 
the Egyptians. On October 21 Dr. Bunche issued an 
order for a cease-fire in the Negeb. The time set for the 
cessation of hostilities was Friday noon, October 22, 
Egypt and Israel agreed to the cease-fire order. FEgvpt 
indicated that she would obey the withdrawal proposal— 
to the positions occupied at the start of hostilities. Israel, 
on the other hand, announced her refusal to relinquish her 
new positions in the Negeb. 


The Security Council was convened again on October 
28. Britain and China petitioned the Security Council to 
initiate sanctions against either party in Palestine that 
continued to defy its orders. Sam Pope Brewer, writing 
from Paris to the New York Times (October 29, 1948), 
stated that it had been learned on “good authority” that 
the United States delegation would support the resolution 
authorizing the imposition of sanctions should such action 
prove to be necessary. France, Belgium and Canada also 
announced their support of the proposed resolution. 

The Security Council met on October 29 to take a vote 
on the sanctions resolution. But no vote was taken. It 
had been rumored that the American delegation had re- 
ceived an order from the White House to oppose sanctions 
against Israel. This rumor was not officially confirmed in 
Paris, but Mr. Austin, the American representative on 
the Security Council, made it clear that he was not pre- 
pared, at that moment, to support the sanctions resolution. 
Accordingly, Canada proposed that a sub-committee be 
set up to “study” the resolution. This was done. It was 
recognized at the time that the sub-committee would be 
in no position to lay its recommendations before the 
Security Council until after the outcome of the United 
States Presidential election had become known. 


Postscript to the Campaign 


In his broadcast over ABC on October 26 Elmer Davis 
included the following paragraph: 

‘Sometimes I wonder what would happen to a candidate 
for President who promised nothing but what he actually 
believed he could perform; who accused his opponents of 
nothing unless he actually believed they were guilty of it: 
who scrupulously avoided overstatement, who realized 
that he was running for the most difficult job in the world, 
and tried to give the voters only valid and intelligent rea- 
sons for preferring him to his opponent. Any politician 
would tell you that such a man would stand no chance at 
all. But I wonder.” 
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